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Recent Business Activity 
Retail Sales 


One of the most serious shortcomings of the 
Bureau's program for providing current business 
statistics has been its lack of a direct measure 
of retail trade activity since July 1952. As ex- 
plained in the October 1952 issue of NEW MEXI- 
CO BUSINESS, this lack has been due to the re- 
organization of statistical procedures in the 
School Tax Division of the Bureau of Revenue. 
Most of the difficulties incident tothe installation 
of new equipment and methods have now been 
worked out of the system, and we are again re- 
ceiving the basic data for our series on retail 
sales. The Bureau of Business Research is now 
reorganizing its own system to use the newly 
available data, and we anticipate that we shall be 
able to resume the statistical series on retail 
trade in the January issue of this bulletin. 

In the meantime, because of the intense in- 
terest in the present course of business, we have 
made some preliminary analyses of the data. 
These indicate that retail sales in 1953 are run- 
ning about 6 per cent ahead of 1952. Preliminary 
figures comparing the level of retail sales in 
1952 and 1953 are: 


PRELIMINARY INDEXES 
RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


1953 1952 
January 115.1 111.6 
February 138.6 116.8 
March 129.1 118.2 
April 158.1 143.7 
May 130.8 143.2 
June 161.7 138.6 


July 143.2 146.9 


Farm Prices and Income 

The two-and-a-half year decline in the prices 
of agricultural commodities has produced a lot 
of concern and a number of conflicting viewpoints 
about the outlook for agriculture. There's one 


group of analysts who assure us that the price 
decline andthe slump in agriculture are definite- 
ly not temporary. They point to the slackening 
in foreign demand, the let-up in United States aid 
abroad, the curtailment in defense spending, and 
the over-supply of many basic crops as the rea 
sons why agricultural prices cannot make any 
substantial recovery. 

On the other hand, the Twentieth Century Fund, 
which has just completed an intensive study of 
the outlook for agriculture, says that the long 
range outlook is good--that it has to be because 
the increasing fopulation of the world is putting 
increasing pressure on supplies of food and raw 
materials supplied by agriculture. 

Part of the difference in these two points of 
view reflects different appraisals of agricul- 
ture's present position. There's no question that 
the drop in prices has hurt, but it's probably a 
mistake to conclude that it has produced an agri- 
cultural depression. Agricultural income is still 
at a very high level. Receipts from marketings 
of New Mexico farmers and ranchers during the 
first eight months of 1953 were slightly above 
the same period in 1952, and 1952's income was 
surpassed only by 1951 and 1950. 

In view of the fact that farm prices rose far- 
ther than those for any other group of commodi- 
ties from 1940 to 1950, a downward readjustment 
was probably to be expected. Prices of New 
Mexico farm products as a group hit their high 
in April 1951. By October 1953 they had fallen 
to 57.6 per cent of their level of thirty months 
earlier. The price drop, although quite general 
throughout the country, hit the New Mexico 
farmer harder thanit did most, for while Ameri- 
can farmers generally suffered a decline of 27 
per cent in the prices of the things they had to 
sell, New Mexico farmers and ranchers watched 
their prices fall by 42 per cent. 

As aresult, agricultural income in New Mexi- 
co, although still at a high level even by postwar 
standards, has fallen off considerably. Cash 
receipts from farm marketings in 1952 were 
12.6 per cent below 1951. 

Not allof New Mexico's farmer's and ranchers 
suffered equally in the general decline of farm 
prices. It's too early yet to know how they will 
come out on their 1953 operations, but we do 
have detailed information about 1952's results. 
These are compared with 1951 in Table 1. 

The cattle and sheep growers are seen to be 
the group whose incomes were most adversely 
affected in total. Cattle and calves usually 
account for about half of New Mexico's total cash 
farm income, and sheep, lambs, and wool for 
another 10 per cent. Percentagewise, however, 
the grain farmers, mostly on the eastern side of 
the State, suffered an even greater drop in in- 
come. 

On the other hand, New Mexico's cotton farm- 
(Continued on page 10) 


Has the State Tourist Bureau 


Ward Hicks 


The September 1952 issue of NEW MEXICO 
BUSINESS contained an interesting article en- 
titled "A Preliminary Appraisal of the Value of 
New Mexico's Tourist Trade," by Vicente T. 
Ximenes, Research Assistant. 

This subject deserves additional attention and 
discussions of it will benefit from the presenta- 
tion of additional information. The purpose of 
this article is to present other facts and to ex- 
amine further certain indices and tabulations of 
tourist travel and tourist expenditures. 


New Mexico Desperately Needs Tourist Income 

Tourist business is extremely important in 
our State's economy. New Mexico has long been 
compelled to live by shipping raw materials and 
by exploiting natural resources at minimum re- 
turn for both, while compelled to pay the going 
price for all finished products in the outside 
market. 

The New Mexico woolgrower who sells his 
wool on the local market in the grease at per- 
haps 50 cents per pound, may turn around and 
purchase a woolen suit at as much as $25 per 
pound; most of the difference being represented 
by the cost of processing the raw wool into the 
finished suit. A New Mexico cattle grower may 
sell his stock on the hoof at 20 cents per pound 
and buy steak (raw) at $i per pound. The 
difference is largely represented by feeding and 
transportation costs which go to line the pockets 
of people outside New Mexico. Our exploitative 
industries such as oil, gas, and mining repre- 
sent the depletion of natural resources with the 
attendant economic ills associated with such an 
economy. 

The tourist industry offers us our best oppor- 
tunity to recover from the wool processors of 
Boston or the cattle feeders of Kansas, for ex- 
ample, part of their wages or profits in cash 
which they spend during a few days traveling in 
or through our State. 

Thus, the tourist industry is of even greater 
importance to New Mexico than its volume in 
dollars and cents would at first indicate. So 
long as our economy rests upon its present base 
it is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
the tourist traffic in New Mexico. 


Is There a Trend Away From State Advertising? 
Table 1 lists other states which have state ad- 
vertising appropriations. The table shows eight 


Earned Its Salt? 


appropriations larger than the previous year, 
seven unchanged, and five smaller. 

The Florida State Advertising Commission, 
operating ona current budget of $500,000 ayear, 
has submitted a budget request for $2, 149, 066 
to cover the next two years beginning July 1, 
1953. This is an increase of 115 per cent. Of 
the $1,149,066 increase, 98.5 per cent has been 
budgeted for increased advertising and 1.5 per 
cent for additional administration. For details 
on Florida results, see page 

The results from state advertising programs 
have varied from state to state even as advertis- 
ing returns vary from merchant to merchant. In 
many cases the appropriations have been fritter- 
ed away in "stunts'' of various kinds. New 
Mexico has been a leader, not a follower, in 
time, in methods, and in results. A few years 
after the establishment of the New Mexico State 
Tourist Bureau, the Oregon Highway Com- 
mission came to New Mexico to study our ad- 
vertising program and returned to Oregon to set 
up a program patterned exactly on ours, even to 
the amount of the budget. Oregon has been an 
aggressive, continuous, and successful national 
advertiser for tourists since that time. 

Many comments made over the years by the 
representatives of the national magazines have 
indicated that the New Mexico program was long 
regarded as the standard of comparison in the 
state advertisingfield. The State Tourist Bureau 
has firmly resisted many efforts to divert its 
funds into "stunt" and otherwise dubious adver- 
tising. It has stuck to tested and proved methods 
which reach large travel markets and bring 
direct and tangible results. 


What's the Difference Between Tourist and Traveler? 
The words "tourist" and "traveler" have long 
needed a more accurate definition in travel ad- 
vertising discussions. Mr. Ximenes' article 
divides non-resident travelers in the State of 
New Mexico into two groups. The first group, 
which he calls "tourists" he restricts to people 
who have our State as their "destination" for 


"sight-seeing and recreation--for a vacation." 
This is hardly an accurate classification if we 
acknowledge that many of the most valuable 
travelers are those who are making circle tours 
with no particular "destination" in that sense of 
the word. 

From the earliest days of the New Mexico 


State Tourist Bureau, it was well understood that 
an effective advertising campaign for our State 
must increase the amount of traffic throughout 
our State to provide increasing revenue for every 
town and community located on a highway. 

It was early realized that the great attraction 
of California and the Pacific Coast could be used 
to increase New Mexico's revenue from travel- 
ers to that area. The Tourist Bureau never 
planned that its advertising would attract only 
vacationists and "tourists" as defined above, but 
it was believed (and in my opinion it so proved) 
that the right kind of advertising would also in- 
duce travelers on their way to the Coast to select 
a route through New Mexico. 

More than this, it was hoped, and I believe it 
has so proved, that the right kind of advertising 
could induce the travelers en route to and from 
the Coast, not only to pass through New Mexico, 
but in great numbers to travel by other than the 
shortest possible route and to linger long enough 
to see some of our scenic, cultural, and historic 
attractions. 

Mr. Ximenes reached the conclusion, from 
his three methods of calculation, that the non- 
resident motor travelers in New Mexico spent 
approximately $100 million in 1951. Of this 
amount, he estimates that $50 million was spent 
by what he calls "bona fide tourists."" The other 
$50 million was spent by people who were pass- 
ing through the State, bound elsewhere. It is 
certainly impossible for me to say how much of 
this second $50 million was spent while Coast- 
bound travelers lingered hours or days in New 
Mexico, nor can I say with certainty what amount 
of it was influenced toward New Mexico by the 
18-year program of advertising and publicity 
carried on consistently by the State Tourist 
Bureau. I am certain that substantial credit 
should be given to that organization. Some of 
this gain has certainly resulted trom the literally 
hundreds of millions of favorable impressions 
of New Mexico which have been implanted in the 
national mind by the State Tourist Bureau. 


First Year's Advertising a Real Test 

New Mexicofirst ventured into space advertis- 
ing to bring visitors to the State in 1934, when 
the Highway Commission cautiously allotted 
$25,000 for a test campaign. For this test the 
advertising agency prepared a booklet about New 
Mexico's attractions entitled "Two Weeks in 
New Mexico." A series of newspaper advertise- 
ments 2 cols. x 10 in. in size were scheduled in- 
to the Sunday newspapers of every city of 50, 000 
population or over in Texas and Oklahoma each 
week for 13 weeks. The advertisements said 
"Come to COOL New Mexico" and carried a cou- 
pon offering the booklet. 

The Highway Department put a girl at a desk 
in the basement to handle the replies. Even then 
they weren't prepared for the response which 
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soon required half a dozen girls and 4 man to 
supervise them as the inquiries poured in. 

The results seemed apparent on the highways 
and byways, too, as Texas and Oklahoma cars 
crowded the mountain areas of our State far be- 
yond anything previously noted. 

This successful trial effort in the summer of 
1934 led to the establishment of the Tourist 
Bureau in 1935 as a division of the State Highway 
Department. It led also to national magazine 
advertising to sell New Mexico tourist travel to 
the nation as a whole. 

Now that New Mexico has behind it 18 years 
of advertising our State to the rest of the nation 
as a land of scenic and historic beauty--'"The 
Land of Enchantment"--it is difficult to measure 
one year's results by comparison with the pre- 
ceding year. 

It was easier to compare 1935 with 1934, and 
1936 with 1935, when the State Tourist Bureau's 
early programs witha $50, 000 budget (equivalent 
to at least $100,000 today), was probably re- 
sponsible in part for marked changes in certain 
indices. 

In 1935, motor vehicle licenses in New Mexico 
increased by 12.2 per cent over 1934--but gaso- 
line tax revenues in New Mexico increased by 
17.17 per cent. This 17.17 per cent increase 
was the largest for any state in the nation and 
more than double the national average of 7.5 per 
cent. 

In 1936, New Mexico again led the nation with 
an increase in gasoline taxes collected of 20. 46 
per cent! (car registrations increased 17.56 
per cent). These two records could hardly have 
been by chance. 

Although 1935 may be ancient history, the New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau report for that year 
makes interesting reading and I quote from it: 


"During the last fiscal year, which ended June 
30, the increase in gasoline tax collections in 
New Mexico was 17.17%, the highest of any state 
in the nation, and more than twice as great as the 
average increase of 7.50% for the nation as a 
whole. While a part of this gain was due to an 
increase in automobile registrations, a large 
part of this was in turn brought about by our 
national advertising program. 

"We need only to compare results of 1935 with 
those of 1930, the best tourist year prior to 
1934, to understand the gain in tourist business 
made since the State adopted the policy of ad- 
vertising its recreational resources to the nation 
at large. 

"The year 1930 not only set an all-time record 
in tourist traffic during the days of greatest 
prosperity, but in that year the government2 
kept a year-round count ofall traffic on the high- 
ways, and segregated this traffic into tourist and 


1. Calculated in 1935 and 1936 from figure obtained 
directly fromthe highway departments of the various states. 


Table 1 


ANALYSIS OF STATE ADVERTISING BUDGETS $25,000 AND OVER! 


Total Budget? 


$ 68,000 (L) 
175, 000 (L)3 
500, 000 (N) 
403, 000 (L) 


275, 000 (N) 
160, 000 (N) 
174, 925 (S) 
170, 000 (L)4 


100, 000 (N) 
450, 000 (L) 
197, 000 (L) 


State Community Group 

Alabama State Bureau of Publicity and Information 

Colorado Colorado State Advertising and Publicity Department 

Florida Florida State Advertising Commission 

Kentucky Kentucky Division of Publicity 

Maine Maine Development Commission 
State of Maine Publicity Bureau 

Massachusetts Massachusetts Development and Industrial Commission 

Michigan Michigan Tourist Council 

Minnesota Division of Publicity, Department of Business Research 
and Development 

Mississippi Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial Board 

Missouri Division of Resources and Development 

New York State Department of Commerce, Division of Publicity 


North Carolina 
and Development 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
South Dakota 


Division of State Information 
State Highway Commission 


Vermont Vermont Development Commission 

Virginia Department of Conservation and Development 
Washington Washington State Advertising Commission 
Wisconsin Wisconsin Conservation Department 


1. From Western Advertising, June 1952. 


Travel Information Division, State Highway Department 


350, 000 (N) 


State Advertising Division, Department of Conservation 


250, 000 (S) 
250, 000 (N) 
250, 000 (L) 

80, 000 (N) 


115, 000 (S) 
177, 000 (S) 
227, 220 (S) 
200, 000 (L) 


This is by no means a complete list of state advertising appropriations-~-it 


includes only those for which comparisons of 1952 with 1951 are available. 
2. Symbols in parentheses following budget figures refer to comparison with previous budgets: L-Larger, N-No Change, 


and S-Smaller. 


3. Former appropriation of $200,000 covered a 15-month period. 
4. Actual appropriation is $270,000 of which $100,000 is equally allocated to Michigan's four tourist associations. 


local, so that we have an accurate knowledge of 
the extent of the tourist flow of that year. 

"The government? found that tourist cars con- 
stituted 37.6 per cent of all motor traffic on all 
the highways in New Mexico, 
~ "From its various findings we know that 611,010 
cars, bearing 1, 833,030 passengers entered New 
Mexico in 1930, 

"Now let's look at the results in 1935. 

"The figures given below are asnearly correct 
as we are able to estimate. The methods by 
which we arrived at these figures will be ex- 
plained in detail later in the report. (Author's 
note: Calculated from 7-day counts in August of 
each year at the Ports of Entry.) 

"The number of tourists has increased phe- 
nomenally. During the entire year we had 
2,705,000 tourists; more than five times the 
population of the State. " 


2. Federal Government. 


In 1935 the State first attempted to calculate 
the number of tourists entering New Mexico. 
This estimate, quoting from the annual report of 
1935, follows: 


"They came in 901,875 automobiles. They 
spent an average of $19.10 each, or a total of 
$51, 665, 000. 

"This is an increase of nearly $6 million over 
tourist expenditures in 1934, our second best 
year. 

"During 1935 tourists paid directly into the 
gasoline tax fund $1,154,400, an increase in 
tourist payments alone of $119, 5233 over 1934. 
This increase is more than twice the total cost 
of our 1935 advertising campaign. 

"The total increase in gasoline tax collections 
for the calendar year 1935 was approximately 
$320,000. About $200,000 of this was doubtless 


3. Based on 37.6 per cent of the increase in gasoline tax 
collections coming from tourist cars. 


due to an increase of 10,000 in motor vehicle 
registrations. " 


Method Used to Count Tourist Cars 

In later years, a 24-hour count of cars bearing 
out-of-state licenses was made each month. 
Each monthly count was made on a different day 
of the week. Holidays and special travel peaks 
were avoided in order not to distort the results. 

While this admittedly is not the perfect way to 
count the tourists and travelers who enter the 
State at some 20 points every hour of the day and 
night, 365 days a year, it at least seems a 
reasonable method of calculation. The variations 
in traffic flow are probably averaged out in the 
12 monthly counts. We should, it seems to me, 
give great credit tothe Tourist Bureau for having 
originated and maintained these counts in an 
effort to check the results of its work inthe most 
effective way yet devised. 

In calculating the traffic volume by counting 
incoming non-resident cars atthe Ports of Entry, 
it is quite true that a portion of such cars from 
adjoining states are drivenby salesmen and other 
short-stay visitors. However, it should be borne 
in mind that such cars are almost entirely limit- 
ed to those from bordering states and the counts 
of cars from distant states are unaffected by any 
sizeable possible error from such a cause. 


Much Travel Is Not In Cars 

It is true that not all the "tourists" are in- 
fluenced to visit New Mexico asa result of our 
advertising, but allowance should be made for 
income from the-tourists who travel by train or 
plane. Our calculations have all been for motor 
vehicle traffic because the advertising program 
is supported by a department interested chiefly 
in highway travel, but these other results should 
not be overlooked. New Mexico's advertising 
influences thcse who travel by all methods. 

According to the 1952 Curtis report4*, for 
every 69 travelers to the Pacific Coast by car, 
there are approximately 10 by Pullman, 23 by 
railway coach, 26 by bus, and 9 by air. (ine 
total, if by per cent, exceeds 100 because many 
families used more than one means of transporta- 
tion. ) 

The methods of travel to the Mountain States 
were divided as follows: 80 per cent by car, 3.9 
per cent by Pullman, 16.8 per cent by coach, 
11.6 per cent by bus, and 4.5 per cent by air. 


How to Make Tourists Out of Travelers 

To quote the 1952 edition of The Vacation 
Travel Market of the United States, page 9, 
"Business as well as vacation travelers buy 
travel comfort--they buy travel because of new 
and modern equipment, interesting places, 
historic sites, scenic beauty. The destination 
of the business traveler is usually determined 


4. The Vacation Travel Market of the United States, 


Curtis Publishing Company, 1952. 


in advance, but not the method of travel--he has 
a choice of the method of travel and the route." 
(Italics mine. ) 

In Table 2, it may be noted that, of vacationers 
going to the Pacific states, those from the East 
North-Central, West North-Central, Middle 
Atlantic, and New England states have the widest 
choice of routes to the Pacific Coast. The table 
shows that these regions include 56.8 per cent 
of the total. 


Table 2 


VACATION TRIPS TO THE PACIFIC STATES 
FROM OTHER REGIONS 


Region Per Cent of Total 
East North Central! _______________________- 22.4 
West North Central? 19.2 
176 
West South Central# 13.6 
Middle Atientie® 10.4 
8.8 
Mow mu 48 
East South Central® 3.2 


. Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 

_— ae. Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
issou: 

4 | oe Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New 
exico 

Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas 

New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 

Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, West Virginia, 

Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 

. xg Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 

slan 
. Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama 


Only three major east-west highways cross 
New Mexico, U. S. 66, U. S. 70, and U. S. 80, 
with U. S. 60 carrying a lesser volume of travel. 
The motor traveler going to the Pacific Coast 
has a choice of at least seven major east-west 
routes between New Mexico's northern border 
and Canada. In some cases, at least, advertis- 
ing can swing the balance of choice through New 
Mexico. 

In Table 3, it will be noted that 10.3 per cent 
of the vacationers are bound for the Pacific Coast 
and 6.7 per cent for the Mountain States. New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau's advertising should 
be definitely aimed at both these groups. Its 
first aim is to get as many as possible of the 
visitors to the Mountain States to visit New 
Mexico, and secondly to get as many as possible 
of the Pacific Coast visitors to travel through 
New Mexico. 

A third objective is equally important: to per- 
suade the traveler going through the State to stop 
long enough to make at least a one-night stay and 
preferably longer. A sizable amount of the State 
Tourist Bureau's budget was spent for the ap- 
proximately 300 Scenic-Historic Markers placed 
throughout our State and aimed at slowing the 
tourist down enough to make him stop over. 

Let us also remember what New Mexico has to 
offer the traveler in the way of accommodations. 
Our resort hotels and guest ranches are com- 
paratively small in size and limited both in num- 
ber and asto season. If the State Tourist Bureau 


were to devote its efforts only toward filling that 
type of accommodation it would be a simple 
matter to turn away more disappointed visitors 
than we could possibly accommodate. 


Table 3 
WHERE VACATIONERS GO 
Region Per Cent of Total* 
19.3 
Past South Central 6.2 
Areas Outside the United States ____----_---- 4.6 


*Total exceeds 100 per cent because a number of vacationists named 
more than one area. 


The importance of the motor court to the 
State's economy is demonstrated by figures from 
the Curtis report which show that 59.3 per cent 
of travelers stopped en route at courts in 1951 
compared with 51.5 per cent in 1949-50 and 40.5 
per cent in 1948-49, The figures for hotels are 
36.2 per cent in 1951, 41.4 per cent in 1949-50, 
and 37.9 per cent in 1948-49, 

The Curtis report, The Vacation Travel Mar- 
ket for 1952, states that 21,033,000 families 
took 35, 756,000 vacation trips in 1951. Of these 
12.9 per cent went to the Pacific Coast and 6.3 
per cent to the Mountain States. This is the 
travel market New Mexico cantap--1%.2 per cent 
of the total or 4,038,000 families. 


Extending the Tourist Season 


nificant information in support of the Tourist 
Bureau program as it was operating in 1950. 
Realizing that the summer travel peak was 
actually straining our supply of accommodations, 
and noting the desirability of extending the tourist 
season both earlier and later, the Bureau was 
aiming its advertising to bring both spring and 
fall traffic. Curtis reports that, while 47.1 per 
cent of vacation trips are taken in the summer, 
17.3 per cent are taken inthe spring and 22.6 
per cent in the fall. With 39.9 per cent of the 
travel dollars moving in spring and fall, it seems 
that the Tourist Bureau was on the right track 
withits falladvertising campaign andits schedul- 
ing for earlier spring appearance dates in nation- 
al magazines. 

The classic example of what can be done along 
these lines was provided by California many 
years ago when, by means of advertising in 
national magazines, it made that state a summer 
vacation mecca as well as the favored winter 
destination it had been up to that time. Florida 
is presently engaged in a similar effort, using 
national advertising space to attract summer 
visitors to an established winter-resort state. 
This program is conducted by the Florida State 
Advertising Commission with a 1952 budget of 
half a million dollars. 


Estimating the Value of the Tourist Traffic | 
In Table 4 several things are apparent to me. 
We have a larger volume of non-resident travel 
than any other state in the Rocky Mountain or 
Pacific Coast areas. One of our primary jobs is 
toinduce these visitors to remain longer with us. 
That was the main reason that so many chambers 


The Curtis report for 1952 provides other sig- of commerce, newspaper publishers, business- 


Table 4 
TOURIST SELECTED STATES 


New Mexico! Montana‘ Wyoming® Washington® Texas? Colorado® 
Number of Visitors 
6,360,125 2 2,082,960 2,627,233 3,004,000 9,156,000 3,010,000 
Number of Nonresident 
Cars 2,544,0502 650,925 691,377 994,700 3,391,000 na 
Number of Persons 
Te a 2.52 3.2 3.8 3.02 24 na 
Average Number of 
Miles Traveled in 
gia 417 634 na 618 na na 
Total Nonresident 
Expenditures ~------ $100,000,000 $62,905,392 $102,461,697 $118,900,000 $375,200,000 $220,709,000 
: Average Length of Stay 
4 per car (days) ~----- na 5.2 6 19 5.7 na 
Average Expenditure 
per Car per Stay ---- $39.31 $96.64 $148.20 $119.00 $110.64 na 
| Average Expenditure 
' per Person per Stay -- $15.72 $30.20 $ 39.00 $ 39.40 $ 40.96 na 
Average Expenditure 
per Person per Day --_ na $ 5.80 $ 6.50 $ 4.98 $ 7.18 na 


na Not available. 


Washington 


ees 


Estimated by Bureau of Business Research. 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau. The number of persons per car is a 1950 estimate. 
Montana State Highway Department, Helena, Montana. 
Wyoming Commerce and Industry Commission, Cheyenne, Wyoming. , 

. Lanzillotti, Robert F. The Washington Tourist Survey, 1951, Bureau of Economic and Business Research, State College of Washington, Pullman, 


Texas Highway Department, Austin, Texas. 
. Colorado Business Review, Bureau of Business Research, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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men, and organizations held meeting after meet- 
ing after meeting in 1934 and 1935 to bring about 
the establishment of a bureau which would con- 
ducta national advertising and publicity program. 

The best way to increase the length of stay of 
visitors is to reach them with our message be- 
fore they leave home--that is, through national 
advertising and publicity and the distribution of 
literature. The next best way is to let the people 
of the State know the value of this business, and 
through their various local organizations and 
through the people who contact the visitors, sell 
them on our attractions. 

While Table 4 does not give the average length 
of stay for visitors to New Mexico, the Tourist 
Bureau has made several samplings to find out 
the length of stay and the likes and dislikes of 
travelers. 

In 1938 thousands of questionnaire cards de- 
signed for this purpose were handed to outgoing 
non-resident motorists at the Ports of Entry. 
From the returned cards, the Tourist Bureau 
learned that the average motorist who replied 
remained four and one-half days and the average 
car left $54 in the State. 

In 1941 another sampling was taken among 
guests registered at dude ranches, hotels, and 
motor courts. The guests who replied to these 
cards stayed an average of nine days and spent 
twice as much per car as those in the previous 
sampling. This clearly indicated that many non- 
resident motorists do not spend a night in the 
State. (Another survey begun in 1950 will give 
additional information on the length of stay and 
expenditures of visitors. ) 

New Mexicans interested in keeping tourists in 
the State for longer stays might well consider the 
crying need for roadside parks, for improved 
access to and maintenance of many of our State 
and National Monuments and for better control 
and maintenance of many mountain recreation 
areas. 

The Florida State Advertising Commission 
bases its request for a budget increase of 115 per 
cent (see page 1) upon the results it has been 
getting. It received 214,000 inquiries from its 
$500,000 program last year. (New Mexico re- 
ceived 141,707 inquiries in 1950 ona budget of 
$271, 000.) 

In October 1952, Florida completed a survey 
of results. A sample of 9,741 questionnaire 
cards were sent to people who had made in- 
quiries. Replies were receivedfrom 39 per cent, 
and 60 per cent of those replying had followed up 
their inquiries with a trip to Florida. 

Those who visited Florida averaged three to a 
party, stayed an average of 17 days, and spent 
an average of $9.72 a day, or $165.24 each. 
The Florida State Advertising Commission ap- 
plies these figures to the entire 214,000 in- 
quiries, claiming this is justified by the large 
cross-section sample. 


It then calculates that Florida business es- 
tablishments received directly traceable returns 
of $63,650,000 and the State of Florida collected 
$3,182,000 in taxes from those who came to 
Florida as adirect result of the State advertising 
program. There are many differences between 
Florida vacationists and New Mexico tourists, 
but if Mr. Ximenes is to refer only to states 
where advertising has failed, I prefer to refer to 
some successes, 

The Florida State Advertising Commission 
claims that, for every dollar it spent, businesses 
in Florida received $127.30 and the State of 
Florida got $6.36 in taxes. 

An editorial in the St. Petersburg Times for 
November 27, 1952, states that the current level 
of income from tourism in Florida is approxi- 
mately $1 billion a year. It heartily endorses 
the proposed 115 per cent increase inthe Florida 
State Advertising Commission's budget and points 
out that a corporation doing an equal volume of 
business would probably have an advertising bud- 
get some 60 times as large as the proposed bud- 
get of $1,074,533 per year. 


Conclusions 

1. Obviously an exact evaluation of tourist 
travel to New Mexico, or any other state, is ex- 
tremely difficult because of the lack of concrete 
information over a continuing period. We do, 
however, have several factors at hand for New 
Mexico which many other states do not have. 
One of these is a traffic count extending over a 
period of 16 years, This gives us some measure 
of the volume of non-resident travel to New 
Mexico. We also have the benefit of the studies 
made by other agencies on this subject. 

In 1940 the Conoco Travel Bureau made an ex- 
tensive study ofthe value of tourist travel to New 
Mexico. This bureau defined a tourist as one 
who visited atleast three states. They estimated. 
the annual value of such tourist business in New 
Mexico at $62 million. Since 1940 the volume of 
non-resident travel has increased more than 40 
per cent, and the cost of accommodations has in- 
creased at least that much, which would indi- 
cate, on the basis of this bureau's figures, that 
the tourist business, as distinguished from non- 
resident travel, in New Mexico today is worth at 
least $85 million. 

In 1948 the Automobile Manufacturers Associ- 
ation also made a study of the value of tourist 
business to various states and it arrived at a 
figure of $80 million for New Mexico. Both the 
volume and the value of tourist business have in- 
creased tremendously since 1948 andif the above 
figure is even approximately correct, the present 
volume must be much greater. 

The estimates by both of these agencies are 
considerably higher than the $59 million maxi- 
mum which Mr. Ximenes would allow the State. 

2. We should not fail to place a proper value 


on the second round expenditure of the tourist 
dollar. It has been stated, for example, that 
"virtually none of the sales of building material 
and furniture and appliance stores could be 
attributed to non-residents. '' On the contrary, a 
vast amount of the sales of these stores can be 
so attributed. The hotels, service stations, 
motels, garages, curio stores, restaurants, and 
all other businesses catering wholly or in part to 
tourists must be built and equipped. There are 
more than 120 tourist courts in the City of Albu- 
querque alone. It required vast amounts of 
building materials and suppliesto erect and equip 
these courts. The people who work in the tourist 
courts and other places catering to visitors must 
have places to live and their homes also require 
vast amounts of lumber, cement, plumbing, and 
other building materials, as well as furniture and 
other household supplies and equipment. 

3. To geta picture of just how dependent some 
communities are on non-resident travel, we have 
only to consider any small city on a main high- 
way. If we can imagine that all non-resident 
travel was suddenly cut off from such a com- 
munity, the result on its economy would be 
devastating. The effect would be felt not only by 
the restaurants, motor courts, service stations, 
hotels, and garages (most of which would ob- 
viously have to close immediately, and throw 
their employees out of work) but the effect would 
also be felt by the schools, by the lawyers and 
dentists, by all merchants, by real estate men, 
and other business establishments which may 
never come in direct contact with travelers. 
Such businesses, while they do not deal directly 
with the visitor, derive their livelihood because 
of the employment of many hundreds of people in 
the business which do serve the traveling public. 
It is more pleasantto think of the benefits to such 
a community if the volume of tourist business 
were doubled. 

4. In considering the value of state advertising 
as an investment, we should consider why we 
have such a volume of cross-state travel. The 
bulk of such travel is on its way to Colorado or 
California--states which many years ago pio- 
neered in recreational travel advertising. In 
1925 California was known primarily as a winter 
resort. Its winter business was twice the vol- 
ume of its summer business. The "All Year 
Club of Southern California" was established to 
lengthen the season and to build up summer 
travel. Ten years later, California's summer 
travel was twice the volume of its winter travel, 
although winter business had doubled during that 
decade. The advertising program so carefully 
aimed at this result undoubtedly contributed toit. 

5. New Mexico's advertising program has 
proved itself effective, in my opinion, both in the 
increase of non-resident travelers to the State 
and in the amount of their expenditures. From 
1934 to 195U the volume of non-resident motor 


vehicles entering New Mexico increased almost 
200 per cent. The number of accommodations 
built in New Mexico to serve this increase in 
travelers likewise increased approximately 200 
per cent... although in some communities, 
notably Albuquerque and Truth or Consequences, 
the increase was greater. The State Tourist 
Bureau's advertising began to seek off-peak 
travel in 1946. The number of non-resident 
motor vehicles entering New Mexicoin December 
1949 was equal to the number entering the State 
in August of the same year. That was the first 
time in our history that the volume of non-resi- 
dent travel entering the Statein any winter month 
equaled the volume of travel for any summer 
month in the same year. 

6. The competition for tourist business is 
most aggressive. All states and regions must 
draw their visitors from the commontravel pool. 
The only way they can increase their business 
from this source is to increase the total travel 
pool, or to gain, through advertising, a larger 
share of the available potential market. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, which has 
made a very extensive study of recreational 
travel, has this to say in its Vacation Travel 


Market: 


"Which states and resorts win the lion's share 
of these (tourist) expenditures depends to a con- 
siderable extent onthe effort they make to attract 
tourists and vacationers. 

"The value of advertising and promoting areas 
and communities for the purpose of attracting 
tourist travel is gaining greater acceptance, as 
evidenced by the upward trend of promotional 
expenditures in recent years... 

"More and more, too, it is becoming not only 
desirable but necessary that areas and com- 
munities sell their own attractions in the face.of 
increased advertising and promotion on the part 
of neighboring and compéting areas." 

7. The New Mexico State Tourist Bureau has 
never claimed that it was responsible for all of 
the vacation travel entering the State. A survey 
made several years ago by the American Auto- 
mobile Association showed that 18 per cent of its 
members were influenced to visit any one par- 
ticular area because of advertising and publicity. 
The Tourist Bureau's own independent survey, 
made just before the war, showed that virtually 
the same percentage of people were influenced to 
visit New Mexico because of advertising and 
publicity. 

Even if we accept Mr. Ximenes' estimate of 
$50 million (which I do not) as the total amount 
spent by "tourists'--as distinguished from the 
total of non-resident expenditures in New Mexi- 
co--and if we may claim that the State's adver- 
tising and publicity program is responsible for 
18 per cent of this business, or $9 million, then 


the expenditure of less than $300,000 a year is 
far more than justified. 


Any private industry 


would leap at the chance to spend $300,000 a 
year to increase its sales by $9 million. It 
would represent an advertising budget of only 
3 1/3 per cent of gross sales. 

8. To lengthen the stay of our visitors, it is 
obvious that the State and the various communi- 
ties need to do a better and more complete sell- 
ing job to the tourists. If we could lengthen the 
average stay of non-resident cars, I believe it 
would conservatively mean an increased ex- 
penditure in New Mexico from this source of 
$25 million a year. This is surely a goal worth 
fighting for. 

9. Many states are enlarging rather than re- 
ducing their programs. 


Recent Business Activity 


(Continued from page 2) 


ers, who produce about 30 per cent of the State's 
farm income, took in nearly 40 per cent more 
for their 1952 crop than they did in 1951, despite 
the sharp decline in cotton prices. Cash re- 
ceipts from truck crops, hay, and dairy products 
increased by 55 per cent, 26 per cent, and 12 
per cent respectively. 


Table 1 


CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 
New Mexico, 1950 and 1952 
(in thousands) 


1951 1952 Change 
Cattle and Calves $131,238 $ 92,181 -29.8% 
Cotton Lint 38, 662 54,384 +40.7 
Wool 10, 542 5,657 -46.3 
Sheep and Lambs 10, 327 8,277 -19.9 
Dairy Products 9,093 10,230 +12.5 
Cottonseed 7,982 9,912 +24,.2 
Hay 5, 783 25.7 
Sorghum Grain 4,877 1,030 -78.9 
Truck Crops 3, 492 5,426 +55.4 
Wheat 2,060 676 -67.2 
Other Products 16, 845 15,494 - 8.0 
Total $240,901 $210,539 -12.6% 


Construction Activity 

The continued decline in construction employ- 
ment in the State is causing considerable con- 
cern, and the tendency has been to create an 
exaggerated impression of the seriousness of the 
decline. It's true that there has been a marked 
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If there is any "need for re-appraising"' it isto 
appraise the point of diminishing returns to de- 
termine whether or not the Tourist Bureau pro- 
gram might not be successfully enlarged and 
improved with even greater benefits to the High- 
way Department and to the State as a whole. 


NOTE: Ward Hicks, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and author of this article, has 
been in the advertising business in New Mexico 
since 1926. He was instrumental in founding the 
State Tourist Bureau in 1934-35. This article 
was prepared soon after Mr. Ximenes' article 
appeared in September 1952, but has been de- 
layed in publication by lack of available space. 


drop in construction employment and there may 
have been some net reduction in worker income 
as a result, even though most of the slack has 
been taken up by expanding employment in other 
industries. But to jump to the conclusion that 
construction industry in New Mexico is headed 
for collapse shows a lack of perspective. 

The postwar building boom hit New Mexico 
with a much greater impact than it did most of 
the country, as can be seen from the following 
comparisons of construction employment. 


Table 2 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
IN CONSTRUCTION 


New United 

Mexico States 
1949 April 10.3 4.7 
September 11.6 5.4 
1950 April 4.8 
September 11.4 5.7 
1951 April 10.4 ee | 
September 9.7 5.8 
1952 April 8.3 5.1 
September 8.8 5.7 
1953 April 7.9 4.9 
August 7.8 5.5 


As a result we have become accustomed to an 
abnormally high level of construction employ- 
ment, and any reduction in that high level is like- 
ly to be resented. 

Generally speaking, a level of construction 
activity which employs more than 5 to 6 per cent 
of the nonagricultural workers is a high level. 
An economy can employ more thanthis only when 
(Continued on page 12) 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


Per Cent Change Per Cent Change 


Index Indicated Month Compared With Index Indicated Month Compared With 
(1947-49 mo. Preceding Same Month (1947-49 mo. Preceding Same Month 
av. = 100) Month Last Year E av. = 100) Month Last Year 
SEPTEMBER DATA 
Retail Sales .. Laws - 20.5% na Building Permits ........ 158.5 - 31.1 - 20.9 
Life Insurance Sales 3.5 + 3.2 Petroleum Production . 166.0 + 20.8 
Bank Debits... - 3.3 Metallics Production - Total . 75.1 - - 39.1 
Bank Loans and Discounts oe » 0.7 $4 Electric Power Production. ... . 176.6 + 4.3 
DementGepoeite. ....... . %§55.0 - 1.0 + 2.7 Mine Production- Copper. ... . 99.4 - 11.0 - 18.0 
Vo ee: + 0.3 + 14.9 Mine Production- Lead. . ... . 45.3 - 8.2 - 58.6 
..... +. . + 4.2 Mine Production- Zinc. . . .. 40.4 - 6.2 - 69.7 
Wage Employment ........ . 137.5 + 8.2 + i Mine Production- Coal. .... . 36.2 + 18.1 + 81.6 
. TBS - 3.0 - 8.8 Mine Production- Potash... . . 194.2 + 19.6 
Mining. . > + 2.0 4 Porm Prisms. 86.6 3.8 - 22.5 
Transportation and Utilities = .. oe = 28 + 6.3 Livestock Prices. .°..... 82.2 - 4.3 - 28.0 
- 0.7 + 4.0 104.8 - 3.32 - 8.3 
Finance. - 3.8 6.4 
Services and Miscellaneous » + 2.6 OCTOBER DATA 
| + 4.0 + 4.0 Bank Debits . . . 182.8 + 10.1 + 3.3 
Contract Construction. . . .. . 107.7 - 0.7 Bank Loans and Discounts 144.9 + 13.8 - 3.9 
Demand Deposits ........ 145.2 + 6.0 + 2.8 
175.0 + 2.9 + 15.6 
Building Permits ....... . 256.0 + 61.5 + 9.1 
195.2 + 18.1 + 5.2 
Perm Pees 86.2 - 8.5 - 19.9 
105.6 + 0.8 - 8.9 
ante 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
October 1953 Compared With September 1953. 
Bank Debits + 4.9 - 22.3 + 19.2 + 10.7 - 6.3 + 22.3 * &2F + 8.0 + 31.2 
Loans and Discounts + 4.7 + 9.0 + 67.9 * 1.8 - 22.6 + 86 » TA + 6.7 + 66.8 
Demand Deposits + 2.3 + t.49 + 16.9 + 6.3 » ta * i2 - 3.1 + 3.1 * 3.4 
Time Deposits +- 0.9 + 2.0 * 2.2 + 2.8 + 15.2 * G2 - 0.7 + 2.8 + 2.6 
Postal Receipts + 39.5 + 27.6 + 31.7 © 35 * 9.2 + 26.1 + 42.5 + 28.4 + 22.5 
October 1953 Compared With October 1952 
Bank Debits * if - 21.9 - 16.5 + 19.5 - 11.4 - 28.0 - 8.3 * B18 + 7.0 
Loans and Discounts - 2s - 3.9 - 8.3 - 9.0 - 22.6 - 23.3 - 35.9 + 17.5 + 32.4 
Demand Deposits + 10.3 + 18.0 - 6.5 + 2.2 + 0.2 - ae - 2.5 + 5.3 + 1.2 
Time Deposits + 13.4 + 12.9 + 20.6 + 14.9 + 18.4 + 24.2 + 2.3 + 26.7 + 18.4 
Postal Receipts + 46.4 + 4.9 - 1.8 - 2.8 + 2.3 + 4.4 + 18.7 + 15.5 + 10.8 


* Preliminary 
na Not available 


Source of data: 


Petroleum Production and Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 


Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): 
Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. p 
Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 


it Security 


Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Life Insurance Agency Management Association Coal Production: N. M. State Mine Inspector 


Farm Prices: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: Bureau of Business Research 


| 
| 
| 


(Continued from page 12) 

it is expanding rapidly, and then only for a rela- 
tively short time. A decline to a level 50 per 
cent above this "normal," such as has occurred 
in New Mexico, can hardly be taken as evidence 
that construction is headed for a serious slump. 

It's difficult tosee how residential building can 
continue at the pace set in the past five or six 
years without some new stimulus to population 
growth added to the present ones. Construction 
of homes at the present rate is more than ade- 
quate to take care of the current growth of popu- 
lation at an estimated annual rate of 3 per cent 
(roughly 35 per cent in ten years). Recent fig- 
ures on building permits, however, don't give 
any indication of an immediate let-down in build- 
ing. So far this year they have greatly exceeded 
those issued in 1952. 

Even though residential building in the State 
may have hit its peak, there is still a big need in 
New Mexico for commercial and public buildings. 
Whether this type of construction will maintain 
the industry's employment at a high level rests 
upon the willingness and ability of business and 
government (mostly local) to provide the neces- 
sary funds. So far they seem to have done quite 
well in this respect, for most of the increase in 
this year's building permits has been for com- 
mercial, industrial, and public building. 

Building permits don't cover all construction, 
so they're not an accurate index of construction 
activity, omitting such important types as high- 
ways, sewers, pipelines, and all building out- 
side of permit areas. Indications are, however, 
that these types will continue at a high level for 
some time. For example, the State Highway 
Department so far during 1953 has let a record 
number of contracts and anticipates that the total 
work let in 1953 will amount to more than $16 
millions. 


Cattle Prices vs. Beef Prices 

All this talk about the failure of meat prices to 
decline with the prices of livestock led us to 
compare the movements of farm prices for New 
Mexico livestock with retail prices of meats in 
Albuquerque stores. The accompanying graphs 
don't tell the whole story, but they bring out 
some interesting relationships. 

Prices of consumers' goods, such as meat, 
rarely fluctuate in exact conformity with the 
prices of the raw materials, such as cattle, be- 
cause converting raw materials to finished goods 
usually involves considerable handling and pro- 
cessing, the costs of which do not necessarily 
move with the prices of the raw materials. Most 
of the cattle and lambs sold from New Mexico 
ranches are feeders which pass through several 
hands before they reach the table as meat. Many 
are consumed outside New Mexico, and much of 


the meat sold over the counter in Albuquerque 
was Slaughtered outside the State. 

Even so, there was considerable similarity in 
the movement of prices of cattle and chuck roast, 
particularly during 1950 and in the period from 
September 1952 through May 1953. (See Fig- 
ure 1.) The comparison does show that meat 
prices didn't rise as much as cattle prices did, 
and this may be the reason that they have not 
dropped as much. In other words, the decline in 
meat prices probably had to await a decline in 
cattle prices to establish a more normal rela- 
tionship between the two, 


PRICES of CATTLE and ROAST 
1607 ( Sept. 1949 = 100 ) 
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